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Oregon,  and  the  disfavor  of  his  constituents  in  this  matter 
defeated  him  for  Congress  in  the  next  election. 

Before  proceeding  with  details  of  the  convention  it  may  be 
in  place  to  narrate  briefly  the  matters  that  led  up  to  the  bestowal 
of  an  Oregon  proxy  on  Greeley. 

The  Republican  party  in  Oregon  was  active  and  resolute, 
but  was  a minority.  It  carried  the  State  afterwards  in  1860 
for  Lincoln  by  a small  plurality  over  the  Breckinridge  and 
Douglas  factions  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  antislavery 
leaders  were  determined  to  be  represented  in  the  Chicago 
convention. 

But  Oregon  was  four  or  five  weeks  distant  from  the  Eastern 
centers.  There  was  no  transcontinental  telegraph  until  Octo- 
ber 24,  1861,  to  San  Francisco,  and  until  March  5,  1864,  to 
Portland  (through  line).  News  was  transmitted  by  mail  to 
and  from  the  Eastern  States,  either  by  the  pony  express,  via 
Salt  Lake  and  Sacramento,  or  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Oregon  Republicans  could  not  follow  Eastern  politics  closely 
enough  to  participate  in  the  preliminary  movements.  Its  dele- 
gates, therefore,  had  to  be  free  to  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ments as  to  the  fittest  course  to  pursue. 

The  Republican  State  convention  met  at  Salem,  April  21, 
1859 — more  than  a year  ahead  of  the  National  convention. 
The  State  convention  did  not  know  what  the  apportionment 
of  delegates  for  Oregon  would  be,  but  could  not  wait  for  the 
apportionment  notice  to  arrive,  probably  nine  months  later, 
because  the  next  State  convention  would  not  meet  early  enough 
to  choose  the  delegates.  So  the  State  convention  of  1859, 
taking  for  granted  that  Oregon  would  have  at  least  three  dele- 
gates— that  being  its  electoral  vote  for  President — chose  that 
number  of  delegates — A.  G.  Hovey,  Dr.  W.  Warren  and  Lean- 
der  Holmes.  It  instructed  them  to  support  William  H.  Seward, 
of  New  York,  for  President,  “but,  in  case  they  cannot  secure 
his  nomination,  their  further  proceedings  are  left  to  their  dis- 
cretion.” 
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At  that  time,  in  1859,  Seward  was  the  leading  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  another  figure 
loomed  big  on  the  political  horizon,  Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  More- 
over, Missouri  had  a favorite  son,  Edward  Bates,  who  had  a 
large  following  in  Oregon,  because  of  the  many  pioneers  here 
from  Missouri.  So  that,  as  the  date  of  the  National  conven- 
tion drew  near,  sentiment  of  Oregon  Republicans  had  largely 
changed  from  its  earlier  favor  of  Seward. 

That  date,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  June  13,  but  the  notice 
of  apportionment,  received  in  Oregon  late  in  March,  named 
May  16.  In  the  Oregon  City  Argus  of  March  31,  1860,  we  find : 

“By  the  latest  news  from  the  Atlantic  we  learn  that  the  time 
for  holding  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  has  been 
changed  to  the  sixteenth  day  of  May — nearly  a month  earlier 
than  was  at  first  decided  upon.  This  will  cause  inconvenience 
to  some  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  this  State,  and 
we  learn  that  Leander  Holmes,  Esq.,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
ability to  attend,  has  empowered  Horace  Greeley  to  act  in  his 
stead  and  cast  his  vote  for  Edward  Bates.” 

In  the  apportionment,  Oregon  was  allotted  six  delegates,  or 
three  more  than  chosen  by  the  State  convention  of  the  year 
before.  As  the  next  Republican  State  convention  would  not 
meet  until  April  19,  1860,  and  that  would  not  give  three  addi- 
tional delegates,  if  chosen  at  that  late  day,  time  to  reach  Chi- 
cago by  May  16,  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee — 
Henry  W.  Corbett,  of  Multnomah,  W.  Carey  Johnson,  of 
Clackamas,  and  E.  D.  Shattuck,  of  Multnomah — named,  as  the 
extra  delegates,  Henry  W.  Corbett,  Joel  Burlingame  and 
Franklin  Johnson,  and  authorized  them  to  appoint  their  sub- 
stitutes as  proxies. 

Of  the  six  delegates  named,  only  two  attended  the  con- 
vention— Mr.  Burlingame,  who  went  East  for  interment  of 
the  body  of  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  a divinity 
student  at  Hamilton,  New  York.  Mr.  Holmes  sent  his  proxy 
to  Horace  Greeley,  and  Mr.  Corbett  to  Eli  Thayer.  Either 
Mr.  Hovey  or  Dr.  Warren  gave  a proxy  to  Henry  Bucking- 
ham, of  Oregon.  The  sixth  delegate  was  not  represented  in 
the  National  convention.  These  details  are  corroborated  by 
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the  following  letter  signed  “F”  (probably  Henry  Failing), 
printed  in  The  Oregonian,  October  20,  1896  (p.  12)  : 

“The  appointments  were  made  a long  year  before  the  meeting 
of  the  convention  (National),  and,  of  course,  long  before  the 
call  was  issued.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Oregon  would 
be  entitled  to  a representation  equal  to  its  electoral  vote. 

“At  that  time,  Mr.  Seward  was  the  most  prominent  candidate 
for  the  nomination,  and,  in  fact,  no  other  candidate  had,  as  yet, 
developed  any  great  strength.  During  the  year  [following], 
however,  a considerable  change  took  place  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  party  in  Oregon,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  same 
instruction  would  have  been  given  in  1860. 

“In  fact,  it  was  considered  by  many  that  the  delegates  could 
hardly  be  bound  by  instructions  given  so  long  in  advance,  but 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  riper  judgment.  Edward 
Bates,  of  Missouri,  was  the  favorite  candidate  of  The  Orego- 
nian, then  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Dryer,  and  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  far  the  delegates  were  bound.  The  Oregonian 
and  the  Eugene  People's  Press,  Mr.  Pengra’s  paper  [B.  J.  Pen- 
gra]  taking  opposite  sides  of  the  question. 

“When  the  call  for  the  Chicago  convention  came  out,  it  was 
found  that  Oregon  was  entitled  to  six  delegates,  and,  as  the 
State  convention  would  not  assemble  in  time  to  fill  the  list  [not 
until  April  19,  1860],  the  State  Central  Committee — H.  W. 
Corbett,  E.  D.  Shattuck  and  W.  C.  Johnson — appointed  three 
additional  delegates.  They  were:  Henry  W.  Corbett,  Joel  Bur- 
lingame [father  of  Anson  Burlingame],  and  Frank  Johnson 
[the  Reverend  Frank  Johnson,  D.  D.] 

“The  convention  was  originally  called  to  meet  on  the  six- 
teenth [thirteenth]  of  June,  1860,  but  the  date  was  changed  a 
few  days  later  to  the  sixteenth  of  May.  This  upset  the  arrange- 
ments of  several  of  the  delegates,  as  they  had  so  timed  their 
departure  for  the  East  that  they  could  not  reach  Chicago  in 
time  [for  the  earlier  date].  Mr.  Holmes  sent  his  proxy  to 
Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Corbett  sent  his  to  Eli  Thayer,  member 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts.  Frank  Johnson  was  already 
in  the  East,  a divinity  student  at  Hamilton,  New  York,  and 
attended  the  convention  in  person.  Mr.  Burlingame,  I think, 
went  to  Chicago  in  person.  What  Mr.  Hovey  or  Dr.  Warren 
did  I do  not  remember,  if  I ever  knew,  but  I think  Leander 
Holmes’  was  the  only  proxy  held  by  Greeley. 

. “Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  Holmes  both  went  East,  according  to 
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their  original  plans,  arriving  after  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
was  accomplished.” 

In  Parton’s  Life  of  Horace  Greeley  appears  a brief  explan- 
ation (pp.  442-43),  written  by  Mr.  Greeley,  of  how  he  obtained 
the  Oregon  proxy.  He  says : 

“My  mind  had  been  long  before  deliberately  made  up  that 
the  nomination  of  Governor  Seward  for  President  was  unde- 
sirable and  unsafe.  Yet  I had  resolved  to  avoid  this  conven- 
tion for  obvious  reasons.  But  when,  some  four  or  five  weeks 
since,  I received  letters  from  Oregon  apprising  me  that,  of  the 
six  delegates  appointed  and  fully  expecting  to  attend  from  that 
State,  but  two  would  be  able  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  very 
brief  notice  they  had  of  the  change  of  time  of  holding  the  con- 
vention, and  that  Mr.  Leander  Plolmes,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  appointed  and  clothed  with  full  power  of  substitution,  had 
appointed  and  requested  me  to  act,  in  his  stead,  I did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  refuse  the  duty  thus  imposed  on  me.  Of  the  four 
letters  that  simultaneously  reached  me — one  from  Mr.  Holmes, 
another  from  Mr.  Corbett,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee,  a third  from  the  editor  of  a leading  Republican 
journal  [Thomas  J.  Dryer  of  The  Oregonian , or  W.  L.  Adams 
of  the  Oregon  City  Argus]  and  a fourth  from  an  eminent  ex- 
editor [Simeon  Francis] — at  least  three  indicated  Bates  as  the 
decided  choice  of  Oregon  for  President,  and  the  man  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  carry  it — a very  natural  preference,  since  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Oregon  emigrated  from  Mis- 
souri. One  of  them  suggested  Mr.  Lincoln  as  also  a favorite, 
many  Illinoisans  being  now  settled  in  Oregon.” 

The  National  convention  took  three  ballots  to  nominate  Lin- 
coln, as  follows : 

First  ballot — William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  1 73j4 ; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  102;  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
48 ; Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  50^4  ; John  McLean,  of 
Ohio,  12;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  49;  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  3;  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  14;  John  M. 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  1;  Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  10; 
Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  1 ; John  C.  Fremont,  of 
California,  1 ; whole  number  of  votes  cast,  465 ; necessary  to  a 
choice,  233. 

Second:  ballot — Seward,  184*4  ; Lincoln,  181 ; Bates,  35 ; 
Cameron,  2 ; McLean,  8 ; Chase,  42^4  ; Dayton,  10 ; Cassius  M. 
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Clay,  of  Kentucky,  2;  whole  number  of  votes  cast,  465 ; neces- 
sary to  a choice,  233. 

Third  ballot  (preliminary) — Seward,  180;  Lincoln,  231^4; 
Bates,  22 ; McLean,  5 ; Chase,  24  }4  ; Dayton,  1 ; Clay,  1 ; (final) 
Lincoln,  364;  changes  to  Lincoln,  in  the  order  as  given  in 
Official  Proceedings,  Ohio,  4;  New  York,  10;  Maine,  10; 
Pennsylvania,  1 ; New  Hampshire,  1 ; Rhode  Island,  3 ; Con- 
necticut, 4;  Ohio  (again),  13;  Missouri,  18;  Iowa,  2V2  ; Ken- 
tucky, 10;  Minnesota,  8;  Virginia,  8;  California,  5;  Texas,  6; 
District  of  Columbia,  2;  Kansas,  6;  Nebraska,  5;  Oregon,  1; 
others,  15;  total  change  to  Lincoln,  132^4. 

Oregon’s  vote — first  ballot : Bates,  5 ; second  ballot,  Bates,  5 ; 
third  ballot  (preliminary),  Lincoln  4,  Seward  1;  (final)  Lin- 
coln 5. 

On  the  preliminary  third  ballot,  Lincoln  with  231^4  votes 
lacked  but  1^4  votes  of  the  majority  to  nominate.  The  stam- 
pede to  him  started  with  Ohio,  whose  delegate,  D.  K.  Carter, 
announced  the  change  of  4 Ohio  votes  to  Lincoln.  Delegates 
from  other  States  joined  the  rush  to  Lincoln,  and,  finally,  as 
reported  in  the  Official  Proceedings,  a delegate  from  Oregon, 
who,  on  the  preliminary  third  ballot,  had  voted  for  Seward,  also 
changed  to  Lincoln,  thus  giving  the  nominee  the  full  five  votes 
of  this  State.  The  identity  of  this  fifth  man  is  unknown  to  the 
present  writer.  It  may  be  in  place  to  point  out,  at  this  junc- 
ture, that  this  one  vote,  on  the  third  ballot,  was  the  only  Oregon 
vote  given  to  Seward,  and  that  the  delegates  thus  were  exer- 
cising the  “discretion”  which  the  Oregon  Republican  conven- 
tion of  April  21,  1859,  had  allowed  to  them.  Also,  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  add  that  Oregon  gave  four  votes  to  the  preliminary 
movement  to  Lincoln  on  the  third  ballot,  and,  at  last,  gave  Lin- 
coln its  other  vote,  with  the  announcement  of  one  of  its  dele- 
gates (name  unknown)  : “Oregon  also  casts  her  unanimous 

vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln” ; further,  that  Greeley,  evidently, 
either  joined  the  Oregon  majority  that  voted  first  for  Bates 
and  then  for  Lincoln,  or  led  that  majority.  And  it  is  important 
to  note  that  Oregon’s  member  of  the  committee  on  platform 
and  resolutions  was  Mr.  Greeley. 
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When  Ohio  gave  Lincoln  the  final  votes  that  made  the  ma- 
jority of  the  convention,  there  was  a moment’s  pause,  “like  the 
sudden  and  breathless  stillness  that  precedes  a hurricane,”  says 
Holland’s  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln ” (chap.  xv.).  Then: 

“The  storm  of  wild,  uncontrollable  and  almost  insane  en- 
thusiasm descended.  The  scene  surpassed  description.  During 
all  the  ballotings,  a man  had  been  standing  upon  the  roof,  com- 
municating the  results  to  the  outsiders,  who,  in  surging  masses, 
far  outnumbered  those  who  were  packed  into  the  Wigwam.  To 
this  man  one  of  the  secretaries  shouted : ‘Fire  the  salute ! Abe 
Lincoln  is  nominated !’  Then  as  the  cheering  inside  died  away, 
the  roar  began  on  the  outside,  and  swelled  up  from  the  excited 
masses  like  the  noise  of  many  waters.  This  the  insiders  heard, 
and  to  it  they  replied.  Thus  deep  called  to  deep  with  such  a 
frenzy  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm  that  even  the  thundering 
salute  of  cannon  was  unheard  by  many  upon  the  platform.” 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  Oregon’s  and  Greeley’s  participa- 
tion in  the  National  convention,  by  a letter  of  Frank  Johnson, 
printed  in  the  Oregon  City  Argus , July  14,  1860.  The  letter 
was  dated  at  Hamilton,  New  York,  June  1.  It  said  in  part: 

“The  first  hearty  outburst  of  enthusiasm  was  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  Horace  Greeley  as  member  of  the  committee  on 
platform  and  resolutions,  from  Oregon.  It  was  received  with 
universal  applause,  and  cries  of  ‘When  did  you  move?’  from 
those  near  him.” 

Speaking  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  the 
letter  continued: 

“The  result  is  the  most  perfect  and  unequivocal  statement  of 
Republican  faith  ever  written,  the  wisest  and  most  diplomatic 
points  of  which  I think  I am  safe  in  saying  Oregon  had  the 
honor  to  contribute.  Each  section  of  the  report  was  received 
with  hearty  applause  by  the  house  as  it  was  read. 

“During  the  third  ballot  there  was  tolerable  order,  until  Ore- 
gon declared  for  Lincoln,  rendering  his  nomination  certain.  At 
this  point  the  enthusiasm  became  irrepressible;  the  Wigwam 
was  shaken  with  cheers  from  twenty-three  thousand  Republi- 
cans, which  were  renewed  as  State  after  State  declared  its  unan- 
imous vote  for  ‘the  man  who  could  split  rails  and  maul  Demo- 
crats.’ The  cheering  was  redoubled  when  a rather  premature 
salute  announced  his  nomination,  and  several  distinguished  men 
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are  said  to  have  wept.  It  was  perhaps  half  an  hour  before  Mr. 
Evarts,  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation,  could  secure  a 
sufficient  silence  to  move  that  the  choice  of  the  convention  be 
made  unanimous/' 

In  the  membership  of  convention  committees,  the  Oregon 
delegates  were  placed  as  follows:  Committee  on  permanent 

organization,  Frank  Johnson;  committee  on  credentials,  Joel 
Burlingame ; committee  on  order  of  business,  Eli  Thayer ; com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  Horace  Greeley;  vice  presidents  of  the 
convention  (twenty-six  others),  Joel  Burlingame;  secretary  of 
the  convention  (twenty-five  others),  Eli  Thayer. 

The  Oregon  delegates  did  not  engage  in  the  floor  discussions 
of  the  convention,  but  the  proxy  delegates,  Greeley  and  Thayer, 
did  so  briefly.  Greeley  moved  that  each  State  delegation  pre- 
sent the  credentials  of  its  members  and  that  any  disputes  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  credentials.  D.  K.  Cartter,  of 
Ohio,  moved  “to  amend  the  proposition  of  a gentleman  from 
Oregon  or  New  York,  Mr.  Greeley,  I am  not  sure  which" 
(laughter)  that  all  credentials  be  presented  to  the  committee  on 
credentials.  Greeley  answered : 

“I  accept  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
or  Rhode  Island,  I am  not  particular  which"  (laughter  and  ap- 
plause. ) 

A short  time  later  Greeley  moved  for  a call  of  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a committee  on  platform,  but  with- 
drew the  motion  in  favor  of  one  from  Cartter  for  appointment 
of  such  committee,  one  member  from  each  State,  by  calling  the 
roll  of  the  States.  The  motion  was  laid  on  the  table,  pending 
permanent  organization  of  the  convention,  and  the  committee 
was  appointed  at  the  evening  session,  the  objection  being  that 
the  motion  then  was  premature.  Greeley  and  Thayer  urged 
immediate  procedure  for  the  committee,  the  latter  declaring 
“The  State  of  Oregon  is  now  ready,"  but  the  matter  went  over. 

When  the  committee  on  rules  and  order  of  business  reported 
the  order  of  the  roll  call,  William  D.  Kelly,  of  Philadelphia, 
while  defending  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that 
included  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia  in  the  roll  call,  was  interrupted  twice  by  a 
voice,  “How  about  Oregon?”  Whereupon  he  answered: 

“Oregon  is  a constituted  State  and  there  was  no  question 
about  Oregon.” 

Evidently  the  voice  was  not  informed  that  Oregon  had  been 
admitted  as  a State  fifteen  months  before,  on  February  14,  1859. 

Oregon  spoke  again  when  the  convention  was  considering 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  platform.  Joshua 
R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  a clause  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  relating  to  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This 
amendment  was  lost,  after  Thayer,  proxy  from  Oregon,  said : 

“I  agree  with  the  venerable  delegate  from  Ohio  [Giddings] 
in  all  that  he  has  affirmed  to  this  convention  concerning  the 
privileges  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  are  also 
many  other  truths  than  are  enunciated  in  that  Declaration  of 
Independence — truths  of  science,  truths  of  physical  science, 
truths  of  government,  and  great  religious  truths;  but  it  is  not 
the  business,  I think,  of  this  convention,  at  least  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  party,  to  embrace  in  its  platforms  all  the  truths 
that  the  world  in  all  its  past  history  has  recognized.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  President,  I believe  in  the  ten  commandments,  but  I do  not 
want  them  in  a political  platform.” 

“Giddings  left  the  convention  and  then,  to  placate  him,  his 
amendment  later  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  George  William 
Curtis,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  youngest  delegates  from  that 
State. 

“The  platform  was  adopted  amid  demonstrations  of  the  wild- 
est enthusiasm,”  says  Holland's  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(chap,  xv.)  “An  eye  witness  of  the  scene  says:  ‘All  the  thou- 
sands of  men  in  that  enormous  Wigwam  commenced  swinging 
their  hats,  and  cheering  with  intense  enthusiasm ; and  the  other 
thousands  of  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  clapped 
their  hands.  The  roar  that  went  up  from  that  mass  of  ten 
thousand  beings  is  indescribable.  Such  a spectacle  as  was  pre- 
sented for  some  minutes  has  never  before  been  witnessed  at  a 
convention.  A herd  of  buffaloes  or  lions  could  not  have  made 
a more  tremendous  roaring.’  ” 

We  have  narrated  Oregon’s  part  in  the  momentous  con- 
vention that  took  three  days  at  Chicago,  May  16-17-18,  1860, 
to  choose  the  Great  Emancipator  and  the  saver  of  the  Union. 
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Behind  the  scenes,  in  the  unconscious  shifting's  of  the  con- 
vention, worked  the  great  editor  of  New  York,  the  man  whom 
Oregon  sent  there,  the  man  whom  the  leaders  of  the  party  in 
his  own  State  tried  to  shut  out  of  the  convention,  the  man, 
moreover,  who,  in  the  words  of  Seward’s  friends,  turned  the 
trick  to  the  favorite  of  Illinois  and  thus  worked  out  an  old 
grudge  that  had  smouldered  many  years  unknown  in  the  bosom 
of  the  editor. 

The  editor  denied  the  grudge ; perhaps  the  friends  of  Seward 
exaggerated  it ; perhaps  the  editor  was  unconscious  of  it ; cer- 
tainly Oregon  knew  nothing  of  it.  Truly,  in  the  nomination 
of  the  man  who  was  to  save  the  Nation  from  dissolution,  the 
words  of  the  poet  had  further  proof : 

God  moves  in  a mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform. 

Defeat  in  the  National  convention  was  a heavy  blow  to 
Seward ; also  to  Thurlow  Weed,  his  political  manager,  and  to 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  founder  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  keen  rival  of  Greeley’s  New  York  Tribune.  Weed  and 
Raymond  ascribed  the  defeat  to  Greeley  and  bitterly  denounced 
his  motives  as  those  of  revenge  growing  out  of  Greeley’s  fail- 
ure to  win  the  Whig  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York 
in  1854,  and  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  that 
year,  of  Raymond.  Weed  got  his  revenge  in  February,  1861, 
by  defeating  Greeley  in  a close  caucus  contest  for  United  States 
Senator — but  that  is  another  story. 

Seward’s  enemies  in  the  National  convention  of  1860  were 
of  various  kinds.  There  were  cumulative  hostilities  from  the 
Fillmore  element  of  1856,  the  Democratic  Free  Soilers,  the 
Know  Nothings  and  the  foes  of  the  Weed  political  machine. 
Greeley  worked  cleverly  on  these  elements.  His  influence  con- 
tributed greatly  to  ally  them  against  Seward.  Unaided,  Greeley 
could  have  done  little  or  nothing;  but  these  forces  fitted  to 
his  hand;  the  result  was  the  greatest  political  stroke  of  his 
career. 

In  Parton’s  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  Tribune  editor’s 
work  is  thus  described  (pp.  442-43)  : 
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“The  general  expectation  was  that  Mr.  Seward  would  re- 
ceive the  nomination  for  the  first  office.  . . . The  person 

chiefly  instrumental  in  frustrating  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Seward’s 
friends  was  the  editor  of  the  Tribune.  At  least  we  may  say, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that,  had  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  news- 
paper and  at  Chicago,  given  a hearty  support  to  Mr.  Seward, 
that  gentleman  would  have  been  nominated.” 

Likewise  ascribing  the  defeat  of  Seward  to  Greeley,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  in  his  William  H.  Seward,  says  (p.  259)  : 
“This  was  a very  great  surprise  and  disappointment  to  Sew- 
ard’s political  friends,  and  to  himself.  It  was  ascribed  to  a 
number  of  causes,  notably  the  course  of  Horace  Greeley,  who 
had  attended  the  convention  with  a view  of  supporting  Bates, 
on  the  ground  that  Seward  could  not  be  elected.” 

Thornton  Kirkland  Lothrop,  in  his  William  Henry  Seward 
(p.  215),  says  Greeley  was  ready  to  support  anybody  to  beat 
Seward;  “And  it  has  been  said  that,  when  Seward  was  ac- 
tually defeated,  he  [Greeley]  openly  gave  thanks  that  he  was 
even  with  him  at  last.”  This  author  admits  that  the  influence 
of  Greeley  was  probably  exaggerated,  but  does  not  deny  that 
it  was  effective.  “Greeley  bided  his  time,”  continues  Loth- 
rop, “and  in  1860  went  from  New  York  to  Chicago  as  a dele- 
gate from  Oregon  to  the  Republican  convention  that  he  might 
do  all  in  his  power  to  get  even  with  Seward  and  defeat  his 
nomination.” 

Editor  Raymond,  Greeley’s  newspaper  protege  and  later  his 
rival,  who  had  supplanted  Greeley  with  Seward  and  Weed  in 
the  State  Whig  convention  of  1854,  was  badly  cut  up  by  Sew- 
ard’s defeat  in  1860.  Knowing  these  associations,  we  may 
more  intimately  judge  his  comments  in  the  New  York  Times, 
in  a letter  written  from  Auburn,  New  York,  after  an  interview 
with  Seward,  following  the  convention : 

“The  great  point  aimed  at  was  Mr.  Seward’s  defeat ; and,  in 
that  endeavor,  Mr.  Greeley  labored  harder  and  did  tenfold  more 
than  the  whole  family  of  Blairs,  together  with  the  gubernatorial 
candidates  to  whom  he  modestly  hands  over  the  honors  of  the 
effective  campaign.  . . . It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  no 

other  man — certainly  no  one  occupying  a position  less  favor- 
able for  such  an  assault — could  possibly  have  accomplished 
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that  result.  We  deem  it  only  just  to  Mr.  Greeley  thus  early  to 
award  him  the  full  credit  for  the  main  result  of  the  Chicago 
convention.” 

Raymond  said  that  Greeley  inflicted  the  defeat  by  conceal- 
ing his  personal  motives  of  revenge  under  professions  of  gen- 
eral friendship  for  Seward,  and  by  representing  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  Seward  was  necessary  for  party  success.  These  pro- 
fessions and  his  long  political  association  with  Seward  gave 
Greeley,  said  Raymond,  a hold  on  Republican  sentiment  and 
a weight  of  authority;  also:  “Mr.  Greeley  was  in  Chicago 
several  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  and  he 
devoted  every  hour  of  the  interval  to  the  most  steady  and  re- 
lentless prosecution  of  the  main  business  which  took  him 
there — the  defeat  of  Governor  Seward.”  The  result,  continued 
Raymond,  was  “the  deadly  effect  of  his  pretended  friendship 
for  the  man  upon  whom  he  was  thus  deliberately  wreaking  the 
long-hoarded  revenge  of  a disappointed  office  seeker.” 

Thus  came  Oregon  into  the  great  political  affairs  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  its  own  beginnings  as  a State  and  in 
the  greatest  crisis  of  the  Nation.  It  came  into  those  great  af- 
fairs through  the  small  resentments  of  rival  men,  thus  proving 
again  that  momentous  things  turn  on  events  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant. For  while  Greeley’s  disappointed  enemies  may  go  too 
far  in  attributing  Greeley’s  course  to  the  political  revenge  of 
an  unsuccessful  office  seeker,  yet  it  would  seem  that  Greeley’s 
purposes  did  partly  grow  out  of  personal  antagonisms.  His- 
tory amply  proves  that  the  desires  of  all  the  greatest  men  are 
made  that  way;  that  antagonisms  make  the  subconscious  mo- 
tives of  their  actions,  just  as  the  wish  or  the  regret  becomes 
the  father  to  the  thought. 

But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  not  office-seeking  disappointments 
impelled  Greeley  against  Seward  and  Weed  so  much  as  their 
recognition  and  support  of  his  rival,  Raymond,  especially  after 
his  long  work  for  their  political  fortunes.  Greeley  had  done 
much  for  them;  he  had  been  their  hewer  of  wood  and  the 
drawer  of  water;  they  had  done  nothing  for  him;  and  they 
added  insult  to  injury  by  casting  him  aside  and  taking  Ray- 
mond as  a political  partner.  Those  who  know  the  human- 
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nature  side  of  newspaper  men  can  catch  a glimpse  of  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  editor  Greeley,  and  realize  how  willing 
Greeley  must  have  been  to  answer  the  summons  of  Oregon  to 
represent  it  in  the  convention  against  Seward. 

Greeley  countered  these  aspersions,  of  course,  with  the  skill 
of  a great  editor  in  a journalistic  duello.  If  his  motives  harked 
back  to  the  subconscious  experience  of  shabby  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Seward  and  Weed,  yet  the  modern  reader  can  hardly 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  purposes. 

“I  went  to  Chicago,”  he  wrote,  “to  do  my  best  to  nominate 
Judge  Bates,  unless  facts,  there  developed,  should  clearly  render 
another  choice  advisable.”  The  reader  will  remember  a quota- 
tion from  this  same  statement  of  Greeley’s  quoted  earlier  in  this 
article,  narrating  how  he  acquired  the  Oregon  proxy  and  recog- 
nized the  obligation  that  went  with  it  to  support  Bates,  who 
was  a favorite  of  Oregon  Republicans.  “I  reiterate  that  I 
think  Judge  Bates  would  have  been  the  wiser  choice.  There  is 
no  truer,  more  faithful,  more  deserving  Republican  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln ; probably  no  nomination  could  have  been  made 
more  conducive  to  certain  triumph;  and  yet  I feel  that  the 
selection  of  Edward  Bates  would  have  been  more  farsighted, 
more  courageous,  more  magnanimous.”  Greeley  added  that 
the  true  cause  of  Seward’s  defeat  was  not  his  (Greeley’s)  op- 
position to  him,  but  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  delegates 
from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Seward  would  jeopardize  the  election  in  those  States. 
Greeley  said  later,  in  response  to  Raymond’s  letter  (quoted  in 
the  foregoing)  aspersing  Greeley’s  motives  as  those  of  revenge : 

“If  ever  in  my  life  I discharged  a public  duty  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  personal  considerations,  I did  so  at  Chicago  last 
month.  . . . Our  personal  intercourse  [with  Seward]  as 

well  since  as  before  my  letter  herewith  published,  had  always 
been  frank  and  kindly,  and  I was  never  insensible  to  his  many 
good  and  some  great  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart.  But 
I did  not  and  do  not  believe  it  advisable  that  he  should  be  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President.” 

The  “letter  herewith  published”  referred  to  by  Greeley  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  Greeley  had  written  November  11, 
1854,  after  the  state  election,  for  whose  nomination  as  Gov- 
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ernor,  Seward  and  Weed  had  neglected  Greeley  and  had  nom- 
inated Raymond  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  latter,  ad- 
dressed to  Seward,  terminated  the  old-time  political  firm,  com- 
monly known  as  Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley,  and  complained  of 
the  firm’s  neglect  toward  Greeley,  in  distribution  of  offices 
and  recognition,  during  a period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
letter  was  an  indiscreet  one ; it  betrayed  a resentful  spirit  and  it 
armed  Seward’s  friends  with  shafts  of  criticism  and  derision 
for  later  attacks  on  Greeley.  As  already  noted  the  real  motive 
of  Greeley’s  hostility,  if  it  came  from  personal  animus,  and 
it  probably  did  in  some  measure,  probably  was  the  favor  be- 
stowed by  Seward  and  Weed,  after  Greeley  had  borne  their 
burdens  patiently  many  years,  upon  Greeley’s  competitor  in 
the  newspaper  filed,  Henry  J.  Raymond.  The  Seward  bio- 
graphers have  been  unsparing  of  Greeley  in  comments  on  this 
letter,  particularly  Frederick  Bancroft  in  The  Life  of  William 
Seward. 

But  Greeley’s  biographer,  Parton,  in  concluding  the  chapter 
on  this  episode,  remarks,  in  order  to  show  Greeley’s  lack  of 
personal  animosity  toward  Seward : 

“Perhaps  I may  add  that,  a few  days  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  November,  1860,  I myself  heard  Mr.  Greeley  say: 
‘If  my  advice  should  be  asked  respecting  Mr.  Lincoln’s  cab- 
inet, I should  recommend  the  appointment  of  Seward  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  is  the  place  for  him,  and  he  will  do  honor 
to  the  country  in  it.’  ” 

Oregon,  though  in  majority  Democratic,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  yet  gave  its  electoral  votes  to  Lincoln.  Its  lead- 
ing Senator,  James  W.  Nesmith,  a Democrat,  was  one  of 
Lincoln’s  stanchest  supporters.  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a 
State,  in  1859,  just  in  time  to  help  elect  Lincoln.  The  votes 
of  its  delegates  in  the  convention  that  named  Lincoln  for 
President  participated  in  the  nomination.  The  distinguished 
men,  Greeley  and  Thayer,  whom  Oregon  called  to  the  con- 
vention with  its  proxies,  wielded  an  influence  that  was  decisive 
of  the  result.  The  writer  of  this  article  feels  justified  in  ac- 
cording to  his  native  State  an  honor  which  history  reveals  as 
hers,  and  in  giving  to  this  article  the  title:  “Oregon’s  Nomina- 
tion of  Lincoln/* 


